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The WhHilanthropist. 


ANATOMICAL DISSECTIONS—PROPOSAL FOR PUTTING 
A STOP TO THE MIDNIGHT VIOLATION OF THE 
GRAVE, AND FOR PREVENTING THE RECURRENCE OF 

” ATROCITI£S SIMILAR TO THOSE LATELY BROUGHT 
TO LIGHT. 
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It has long been partially admitted, and recent 
most horrid disclosures have rendered the admission 
much more general, that, as the dissection of human 
bodies is indispensible to the knowledge of surgery, 
which is one of the most useful of all human arts, 
some method ought to be devised to procure snbjects 
for the anatomist without recurrence to the aid of 
those abject and unprincipled ruffians who live by 
the habitual violation of the grave. The appalling 
conviction that many of our fellow-creatures have 
been murdered for the sake of their bodies, has 
spread so universal a horror through the kingdom, 
that we should not shock our readers by even an 
allusion to it, except with the view of contributing 
all in our power to prevent the recurrence of atro- 
cities which nothing short of the clearest judicial 
evidence could have induced us to credit. There 
is but too much reason to believe that the horrible 
system lately detected in Edinburgh is by no means 
confined to that capital. In a note to this article, 
we shall briefly and most reluctantly notice some 
more recent occurrences, which tend to confirm the 
alarming suspicions to which we have alluded.— 
We shall not expatiate unnecessarily upon so pain- 
ful a subject, but shall proceed to draw the attention 
of our readers to a mode which has been partially 
adopted to enable the anatomist to procure sub- 
jects for his experiments without compromising 
his own character, or resorting to the ruffian re- 
surrectionist. We do not address ourselves to 
those who feel an insuperable dread or horror at 
the ‘suticipation of having their bodies, when dead, 
rendered ‘subsetvient to the good of the living, 
afflicted with excruciating pangs, from which there 
is no hope of relief except from the skill of the 
surgeon. Those who entertain such prejudices (for 
such we regard them) are not likely to co-operate in 
the attainment of our object ; but as we suppose that 
there must be thousands of rational men who think 
and feel with us on this subject, we wish to call 
their serious attention toa plan which has long been 
recommended, and which is now in partial operation. 
In‘Dablin, and in some other places, a number of 
respectable and intelligent persons, in order to faci- 


litate the indispensible study of anatomy, and to 
prevent the clandestine violation of the grave, have 


fompally agreed, that, after their death, their remains 


shall be subjected to anatomical investigation. 
The body of one of the subscribers to this covenant, 
the late Mr. Beaujeu, gymnastic professor at Dublin, 
was very recently examined by the surgeons, as 
noticed in an article in the last Mercury, entitled 
“The Magic Globe.’ If men, in general, feel any 
invincible repugnance to the proposal, we think that 
medical men at least, who should be superior to such 
prejudices, and who must be aware of the utility of 
the measure proposed, ought to set an example, which 
would be equally creditable to them as individuals, 
and serviceable to them in their profession. 

In bringing this delicate subject before the public, 
we must not omit one recommendation addressed to 
those who may be disposed to permit their bodies, 
after death, to be rendered subservient to humanity 
and science. We would, by all means, suggest that 
no man should enter into such covenant against the 
consent of his wife, still less in opposition to her 
decided protest. We would neither outrage the dead 
nor the living, but we are of opinion that women of 
good understanding, in consideration of the obvious 
utility of such a sacrifice of private feeling to general 
good, might be induced to offer no opposition to the 
measure we have ventured to propose. Let those 
whom we address recollect, that, in this affair, as 
in most other human concerns, we have only a choice 
of evils. If subjects for dissection cannot be ob- 
tained openly and honestly, they will be procured 
clandestinely and dishonestly ;—the surgeon must 
either operate upon the dead, who are insensible to 
the process, or, by his ignorance of his profession, he 
mustinflict dreadful torture upon the living, for the 
want of that experience which he can alone derive 
from frequent dissection. = 


The late Murders.—It appears that the miscreants, 
Burke, Hare, and their accomplices, have had, or are likely 
to have, imitators in the horrible practice of committing 
murder for the purpose of obtaining bodies for dissection, 
in other parts of the kingdom. The York Courant of 
‘Tuesday gives an account of three ruffians, who, under 
pretence of seeking lodgings, had induced the mother of 
a fine boy, about ten years of age, to send him with them 
to point out a house for which they were inquiring. On 
arriving in the lane where the house was situated, (a retired 
and lonely one,) they seized the boy, and attempted to 
fix-a strongly-adhesive plaister over his mouth and nose, 
which must speedily have produced suffocation, but being 
interrupted, the miscreants tore off the plaister, and made 
their retreat. In corroboration of the horrid suspicions 
arising from the above circumstance, it is stated in the 
Tyne Mercury, that a hamper, brought to Newcastle by 
one of the York coaches, and supposed to contain game, 
on examination, Was found to contain the body of a fine 
child, about three or “years old, quite fresh and 
healthy looking, and with; marks of violence upon it. 
The body was, very reprehensibly, we think, interred with- 





out any coroner’s inquest having been held upon it. 


rind 32 
Che Bouquet. 
“* I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





THE HONEYCOMB AND BITTER GOURD. 
a 
(FROM THE ANNIVERSARY.) 
— 

In one of our border vales stood a little old tower, 
which peace had reduced from the war to the agricul- — 
tural establishment, at the expense of its external looks, 
and to the increase of its internal comfort. There was a 
garden before, a wild heath behind ; a wood grew on the 
left hand, on the right rose three hills, white over with 
sheep; and in the tower itself lived a pleasant old man, 
who enjoyed the world after his own fashion, and never 
murmured, except at snows, frosts, rains, storms, sore 
droughts, the fall in the price of lambs, and the decrease 
in the value of wool. Now, he was a poor man, and he 
was a rich man:—poor, if wealth lies in hoards of gold 
and in bonds and bags, for of these he seemed to have 
little; and rich, if by a more natural interpretation, 
wealth may also consist in a well replenished house, 
corn in the stackyard, meal at the mill, flocks on the 
mountains, and herds in the vales. I shall call him, 
therefore, a rich man; but I have not yet described all 
his wealth. 

He lost his wife when he was young, and her looks ° 
were preserved in his heart and in the faces of two fair 
daughters, who were arrived at womanhood, and had 
become the subject of admiration to the young men, and 
the object of some little envy to the young women, when- 
ever they went abroad. Now, they went abroad seldom ; 
once a week to the parish church, once a month to some 
merry-making among their neighbours, and once a quar- 
ter to the hiring, and other fairs of the county town. 
They were very mild, and gentle, and thrifty. They 
could sing ballads without end, and songs without num. 
bers spin fine wool, churn rich butter, make sweet-milk 
cheese, bleach linen as white as the daisies on which it 
was watered, and make linsey-woolsey rivalling silk in 
its lustre and beauty. They had, besides, learned man. 
ners at a town boarding-school, and had polished their 
natural good sense as much as natural good sense needs 
to be polished. Thus they grew up together like twin 
cherries on a stalk, and had the same feelings, the same 
pursuits,—I had nearly said the same loves. They were 
as like as two larks, externally; yet, in the nobler parts 
of human nature, in all that elevates the heart and soul, 
they were as different as the raven and the blackbird. 

The younger, whose name was Ellen, was all con- 
descension and respect to her father; she anticipated 
his wants, fondled him, sang to him, exercised her skill 
in making him pleasant dinners, and, under pretence 
of cordials, agreeable drinks. Wherever he went she 
was with him; listened to all he said, laughed when he 
laughed, quoted his remarks, (and he made many shrewd 
ones,) and wrought herself around him like the honey« 
suckle round the withering tree. The old man was 
charmed with her kindness, her prudent approbation, and 
her skilful flattery; and called her, in the affectionate 





language of a pastoral land, The Honeycomb, 
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Her sister, Ann, had a better heart and less skill, or 
rather, she had no skill whatever, but did her duty to her 
father and her God, daily and duly ; she pat no restraint 
on her affections, and allowed nature to follow its own 
free will. She was remarkable for her plain sound sense, 
for the little quarter which she gave to levity, ond for the 
sarcastic tact with which she dissected characters, and 
weighed motives. She was, indeed, no flatterer; perhaps 
too little so; and though beautiful, and conscious of her 
beauty, scarcely dressed up to her good leoks, but gave 
nature a chance there too; and nature did its duty. 
When difficulties pressed and wisdom was wanted, her 
father sought réfuge in her knowledge; but she scorned 
to sooth his yanity, or court, by petty stratagems, his 
good opinion. She had no wish but for his happiness; 
and no views on his pocket or en his estate. It is no 
credit to man’s nature, that it is gratified and captivated 
more by little attentions and flatteries than by acts of 
rational love and kindness. ‘The old man loved his 
daughters; but the quiet serene affection of Ann was con- 
sidered coldness, her sound advice was called forwardness, 
her absence from her father’s side, even when busied for 
Hiis interest, was imputed to carelessness; and when fits of 
perversity and impatience came on him, he called her the 
Bitter Gourd. 

It soon became manifest to all, that old Hugh of the 
Tower, as he was called, had not bestowed those epithets 
lightly. Ellen became the favourite of her father; on 
her he lavished all his affection, and some of his wealth. 
She added a fine hat and feather to the exuberance of 
her hair, laid xside her wool hose and replaced them 
with silk, her gown of linsey-woolsey was exchanged for 
one of satins over the whole she threw a lace veil, as 
white as snow; and meny said that she looked fair and 
lady like, as she rode to kirk and market on her fine pony 
with a silver mounted saddle. Her sister made no change 
in her dress3 but her face was so beautiful, and her look 
was 60 modest, that all she wore became her, and went to 
increase her good looks. She scemed to take no notice of 
the splendid diesses of her sister; her father’s partiality 
had no influence on hie: co t; she was ever the same; 
always neat, attentive, and kind. The flighty and mercu- 
rial youth of the parish admired filen most; but far 








more loved Ann, and thought her more beautiful, in ber 
plain dress, with her kind word and afivctionate look to 
all, than her sister in her silks and feathers, tossing her 
head, and looking with her scornful eyes over the whole 
population. 

Now, it heppened that the charms of the two sisters 





inspired two suitors with affect ion which reached as far 
as wedlock, and that about the same time. It really 
locked lke a precoucerted plan of hostility against the 
spiuster state; for, on the same morn, and at the same 
hour, two young men came and separately requested an 
interview with old Hugh of the Tower. Now the old 
man had no small idea of his own importance; he seated 
himself firnily in his oaken chair; looked superbly kuow- 
ing and shrewd, thinking the strangers were travellers 
employed in the purchase of wool; but their holiday 
dresses, close shaven chins, and weli gartered legs, soon 
showed them to be wooers, rather than wool buyers. 

** And which of my maidens come ye for, friend ?”’ said 
the father to the foremost lover,—a spruce, well put on, 
knowing sort of youth, something between the fop and 
the farmer, with a silver-headed whip in his hand, and 
top boots, splashed with hard riding. ¢* Which of them ?” 
said the wooer, ‘* why, the Honeycomb, to be sure; my 
friend behind here seems to have a hankering for tie 
Bitter Gourd.’’"—** Frankly and freely spoken, lad,” said 
the father; ‘*I like ye nothing the worse for that, how- 
ever; and who may ye be, and what’s your name, and 
what kind of downsitting have ye for the Honeycomb, 
as ye call her?”—** Why, I am a man that’s my own 
man,” was the answer; ‘and I care nota vin for any 
I have flocks and herds, much money at interest, 









mnan. 


and a large floating capital; and am proprietor, beside, 





of Birkbog, a fair inheritance.”—‘* I know the place 
well,” cried old Hugh, rubbing his hands; a fair inhe- 
ritance, truly! I knew your father before you; a close 
handed carle, with a soul as sharp as a scytheestone, and 
a grip like a blacksmith’s vice ;—you will have some small 
matter of money, friend ?”—=* A trifle, a trifle,” said the 
lover, carelessly; **the gold the old one left me was of 
five king’s reigns, and puzzling to count, so I took the 
quart stoup to it, and measured it—only a trifle. So ye 
knew my father? Ah! poor old man, he had some smali 
skill in holding the gear together; but he had no enlarged 
views—would have thought of a flying cow a8 soon as a 
floating capital. The old shool! the old school !” 

Satisfied with the opulence and parentage of one wooer, 
and charmed with the talismanic words, floating capital, 
old Hugh now turned to the other, a mild and modest 
looking young man, plainly and neatly dressed, who 
stood quiet and unembarrassed, with something like a 
smile now and then dawning on his lip as he listened to 
the conversation I have described. ** And who may ye 
be,” inquired the old man; ‘* and what want ye with me? 
ye have a tongue, I'll warrant, and a tongue’s for speak- 
ing with—so make use on’t.” This was said in a tone 
hovering between jest and earnest; the lover answered 
mildly, ** My friend here, with the floating capital, who 
measures his gold with a quart stoup, has told you that 
I am come for the Bitter Gourd.”—* Take her, man, 
take her,” exclaimed her father, ‘take her, and sorrow 
go with her. She’s no the lass I long took her for, but a 
slut with an advice-giving face, a head that knows every 
thing, and a tongue that never says pleasant things to her 
old father. But have ye a floating or a flying capital, 
and what do ye measure your gold with, and where lies 
your land? I cannot give away my daughter Ann, bitter 
gourd thovgh she be, to a landless loon,—answer that, 
answer that.’’—** I have neither floating nor flying capi- 
tal,”’ said the candidate for the Bitter Gourd, ‘ nor have 
I gold to measure, nor land to describe ; but I havea firm 
and a true heart, and two stout and skilful hands, and 
with God's blessing and the love of Ann, I cannot be 
beat.”——.'* But ye can be beat, man,” exclaimed her 
father **and shall be beat, man; and I could beat ye 
uyself, man, for presuming to speak of my daughter, 
even the Bitter Gourd, and you, without foot or furrow 
of ground, or a pound in your pocket. Was ever the 
like heard tell of ? what’s your name ?—a queer one, I'll 
warrant, if it be like the wearer.” — It is a name litile 
heard of,” said the young man, looking down, ** it is 
Laweon.’’—** Lawson !” exclaimed the farmer, ** </hat, 
aught to the pennyless Lawsons of Cuddierigg ?”—** And 
what an it be so?” replied the youth, colouring.—** Never 
mind me, man; never mind me,” said he of the Tower. 
** J shall call the lasses in and hear what they say. Ellen! 
come hither. Ann! Bitter Gourd! what do they call 
thee? Here are lads for ye both—Honeycomb ! Elien !” 
They entered accordingly, Ellen tossing her head, and 
assuming a lock of peculiar loftiness; and Ann, with 
ease, modesty, and frankness, The eppearanc: of the 
lovers seemed not to surprise them. 

**T sce how it is, I see how it is,” exclaimed the old 
worthy; ‘* it’s a made up plot, a ple: :2d contrivance, the 
whole is settled: oh! that I had ever iived to witness this! 
Tam old, and my head is gray. I have two daughters, 
fair and beantiful to behold. Fit marrows for lords and 
princes. Might be queens in a scarcity. Yet the one will 
wed the son and heir of old Haud-the-grip, of Birkbog, 
a sworn miscr, and a thougiit dishonest, whose narrow 
won gold will get a wide speading—there’s a proverb for 
that; and the other wiil marry a Lawson, one of the 
Lawsons of Cuddierigg, a pennyless race, a pennyless 
race. Oh my two sweet fair daughters, beautiful to be- 
hold, and matches for dukes and princes, was ever the like 
heard of !”” =" 

Ellen threw her arms round ‘Her father’s neck, knelt 
before him, bowed her head till Her lomp tresses touched 
the floor, and with a voice as ewéet as music, said, 
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‘* O, father, think better of me, and better of this young 
gentleman. He is rich, for I have seen his gold ; he has 
fine flocks of sheep, I have seen them also; a fair estate, 
I have walked over it, foot and furrow; a well furnished 
house, I have examined it well, and seen how I looked in 
it; he has floating capital, too, thousands on thousands ; 
and is well made, well looked, well connected, and well 
respected ; and what more could woman have to be happy ? 
Come forward, Birkbog, and let us receive our father’s 
blessing.”"—** Blessing !” said the old man, ‘* and are ye 
married ? O, my child, my fair haired Ellen !”—* In. 
deed, my dear papa,”’ said Ellen, in her sweetest tones, 
‘* IT knew you would like my choice, and so I even re- 
solved to surprise ye with a new pleasure. We have 
brought a bridal present, too,—a horse saddled and bridled, 
for you to ride to kirk and market, and round about your 
daughter’s lairdship.”” And she clasped him close and 
kissed him, and the old man’s wrath melted into loving 
kindness. So he blessed them both, seated them beside 
him, and looked very happy. 

Ann now knelt in her turn, and said, ** Father, I have 
known this young man some years; he isa dutiful son, 
skilful in husbandry, wise in the care of sheep, sober, 
and sedate. He has of money what will plenish a house 
and stock a piece of ground; I have saved as much out 
of your gifts as will help us; and what with that, and 
your good will, and God’s aid, we will take our trial, for 
we love one another dearly.” All this was said in a 
quiet, even, low tone of voice, and. with a look of sub- 
mission.—** Hout ! tout! hussey,”’ exclaimed her father, 
‘let folly fall and cut the connexion. Think no more 
on’t, think no more on’t. Go, busk ye and trim ye, 
and put something handsome upon ye, to grace. your 
sister and her husband. Te marry a pennyless knave 
like that, was ever the like heard tell of! And you so 
wise and so advice-giving too! whom all men but me 
called Miss Prudence. Oh! Ann, Ann, weil art thou 
called the Bitter Gourd, for bitter art thou to me.” 

Her lover ,now took speech in hand, and he spoke 
modestly and plainly. ‘1 love your daughter, your 
daughter loves me; I love her for her good sense, her 
good feeling, her good conduct, and her good looks ; 
and for these qualities I am willing to make her my 
wife. If she has flocks, if she has money, they depend 
upon her father alone; if they come, they are welcome ; 
if they remain, they are also welcome. I can work for 
wealth as others have done before me.“ I shall make 
all this nice and short, lad,” said old Hugh; ** ye wish 
to marry my daughter, ye are resolved on that?”—** I 
am,” said the lover.—‘‘ And ye wish to marry- him, 
Ann! Bitter Gourd,—what call they ye, that ye are fixed 
upon too’ ?”—** I Jove him dearly,” she said, with a calm 
and sorrowful look ; “and loving him, I wish to wed 
him. I am sure my father will like him, when he 
knows lim as well as [ do.”—** Then it is settled, said 
the old man, ‘ and all I have to do is to bless ye and 
civide the gear.”—* I want no gear,” said Ann, com. 
posedly ; ‘* what is my father’s, is my father’s, and long 
may he live to enjoy his own.” —‘* O, sister, will ye never 
have done thwarting our father!” said Honeycomb 
‘* ye"ll break his heart with your contradictions; he is 
wiser than all the children he has, and well may he have 
his own way, for he has been a kind father to us both.”—== 
‘* Bless ye for that, Ellen, my love,” said the old man, 
S* ye were ay dutiful.” 

He went out for a little while, and returned with a 
small packet in each hand. * Ellen, my love, my duti- 
ful child,” he said, *‘I bless thee and thine. The old 
gray man has little gold; yet thou art no poor man’s 
daughter. Ihave divided my gear according as love has 
been given tome. I give to thee and: thine six thousand 
sheep, every one has a lamb by its side, and most have 
two: and I give to thee, besides, two hundred pieces of 
gold—go and be happy. As for thee, Ann, my daughter, 
whom men call the Bitter Gourd, as thou hast been to thy 





father, so wilt thou succeed in life; for God above sees 
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, his daughter, and the diminishing regard of his son. 


in; and one woman held up her grandson, and saids 


our hearts and weighs our actions, and is wroth with chil- , . 
dren who are undutiful ; there’sa scripture for it, Ann— | But death forgot him, and his son began to give more ** Look at him! that is the unwise old man, who gave 
read the scripture. But touching this proposed buckling Way to the natural insolence of his heart, and to take | all to one child, and left nothing to himself. A person 

his temper out of all restraint. He assumed a stronger | stood beside him with paper, pen, and ink, and to this 


of thine, I shall soon settle that. To thee I give, as thy 


” . ° ° { o e bas T es¢a whe 
share of my gear, six score sheep, and six pieces of silver. | tone of command amongst his servants, laid down rules} purpose the old man spoke:—** Write down what I say. 


There man, take her, take her; will ye have her now, 
man? ‘I think my words have sobered ye; wherefore 
will ye no speak ?” 

The young man went kindly up, took Ann by the 
hand, and said, while the round bright tears in dozens 
were rolling down her cheeks, ‘* Be calm, Ann; be 
calm; what signifies world’s gear to affection such as 
ours; we will work for gold, and enjoy it the more the 
barder that we toil. I Jove you all the better for this. 
Come home with me to my mother. We shall be 
wedded to-morrow, and my feet will be all the lighter 
gt our bridal, that ye are as poor as myself.”—** Aye! 
away with him, Ann; away with him; I wish ye luck 
ef your tocher and your disobedience. I have got one 
kind and affectionate child, and with her shall I spend 
my days.” As old men are wilful, Hugh of the Tower 
experienced no visible relentings, but disposed of his 
gear, as has been described, between his two daughters. 

‘* Man proposes and God disposes,’’ said the preacher ; 
and he spoke wisely, for events occur which confound 
the wisdom of man, and écatter to the winds of heaven 
his proudest speculations. The husband of Ann took 
the sheep and the silver, and uttered not one word of 
complaint. He was prudent and laborious ; used his 
young strength wisely, made his bargains discreetly, 
and grew gradually rich, and increased in consequence. 
He loved his wife, and his wife loved him; they con- 
sulted*each other’s tempers and feelings; and without 
any ope stormy and feverish fits of love, of which 
we 60 much and see s0 little, continued to live very 
happily. Men began to quote his sayings, and request 
his aid in valuations; the clergyman of the parish called 
in his knowledge to guide the temporal affairs of the 
church, yet the man was not puffed up, but bore himself 
meekly, and seemed insensible of his growing importance. 

The young portioner of Birkbog, with the well tochered 
wife and the floating capital, carried himself less mildly in 
the sight of men than his brother-in-law, whom he de- 
spised as much as a man with six thousand sheep despises 
one with six score. He bought a blood horse for himself, 
gayer dresses for his wife, furnished his house expensively, 
filled it with servants, had a richer supper and a softer 
bed, a fatter roast at the fire, and stronger drink in the 
bottle; and thinking Fortune had set her banner up for 
once and ay in his house, he grew rash in his speculations, 
and hazarded without fear the wealth of which he was 
master. He grew more boisterous, too, in his cups; more 
overbearing in his conduct; whilst his wife carried her 

above her state, dressed beyond her condition, and, 

her long silk dresses and waving feathers, seemed to 
say to her.old companions of the cottage, ‘‘ Stand about 
and give my gown room!” All these appearances escaped 
not the inquisitive eyes of the good people of the district ; 
and they whispered, as the dame of Birkbog swept by, 
‘¢ Pride will have a downfall,” ** Those who ride fast 
never ride long,” and many other old saws and remnants 
of prudential wit, filled with meaning and the spirit of 
prophecy. 

Our old worthy having, in the fulness of his joy, left 


his gray tower:to'the occupation of the owl and the bat, |; 
,at the servant’s heels came a messenger, who summoned 


lived with his daughter Ellen. Fora time his bed was 
soft, his meal was ample, his dress becoming, and his 
treatment kind. ‘* Use lessens marvel,” says our wise 
poet; and so it happened here. Young Birkbog was by 
nature selfish and imperious ; he had seen, he imagined, 
in the payment of his wife’s portion, the end of her 
father’s pastoral wealth, and the bottom of his money-, 
bags. There was nothing more to be hoped for, except 
that death, who sometimes penetrated into those pastoral 


which disputed the wisdom of his father-in law’s long 


train of maxims, and plainly intimated his contempt 
for those oral rules of economy which old Hugh of the 
Tower considered as forming the keystene in the arch 
of domestic prosperity. ‘* My son,” thus remonstrated 
the cold man, ** be not tov much elated ; you have 
grown suddenly rich by fortunate speculation, and by 
a lucky use of your floating capital. You are of weight 
in the market; your words are considered wise, for 
wisdom grows as riches increase; and you are pointed 
out by sensible men to their sons as an example of what 
talents, well applied, willdo. Be not puffed up, I say; 
nor speak loudly to old men, nor insolently to the 
young. Your prosperity will then be looked on without 
envy; and misfortunes, should they come, will be re- 
garded with sorrow.” 

** All which is to say,” said the son-in-law, *‘ that I 
am a fool and a swaggerer. I'll tell ye what, old one, the 
wisdom of the year of grace, 1760, and the wisdom of the 
year of knowledge, 1800, are different things. The former 
knew nothing of the new vigour which chemical discoveries 
have imparted to the ground, nor of the miraculous in- 
fluence which floating capital has upon the fortune of 
man. Goto—I can win more gold by the wind of my 
mouth, in a single hour, than one of the old school could 
gather together in a century. There isa new order of 
things. Floating capital is the ark which saves the world 
from sinking ; so mind your prayers and be quiet.” 

Matters were predestined to come soon to a more violent 
crisis. A neighbour came in, one of the wise youths of 
the year of knowledge 1800, with a turn for speculation 
and a veneration for floating capital. To this worthy the 
laird of Birkbog talked of old Hugh of the Tower 
as if his senses were defunct, or rather as a person 
fit only to be treated as an unsightly piece of old fur- 
niture—one with whom it was unne ssary to be deli- 
cate or ceremonious. He spoke of the old man—Hugh 
did not like to be called old; he talked of the poor 
man—Hugh did not like to be called poor ; he spoke of 
the wise old has been—Hugh thought himself wise 





still; and, to crown all his delinquencies, hie kicked 
his favourite dog—a feeble cur and snappish, but loved 
for courage of old and faithfulness yet. The old man 
endured all this; but he endured it with a fixed deter- 
mination of look. The Honeycomb came up and whis- 
pered, ‘* What’s the matter with my father? He has on 
the very look with which he gave Ann her six score sheep, 
and her six pieces of silver.”==**I care little for his 
looks, my love,” said the husband. ‘* He will be wise, 
and he will be clever, and he will be master and more. 
When a cur loses its teeth, it is not worth keeping; and 
when an old man loses his gold, he is not worth caress- 
ing; and that’s so like a proverb, that it may serve the 
purpose of one.” Our old worthy rose soon after this, 
and went out, nobody knew whither ; and it really looked 
as if nobody cared. 

On the day after the old man’s departure, one of 
the servants came breathless in, and cried, ‘ Preserve 
us! the Tower will be burnt to the ground; there’s a 
smoke o’er its summit as thick as a blanket;”’ and close 


the Honeycomb and her husband to the presence of old 
Hugh of the Tower. ‘Come fast,” he added, ‘* for 
something awful is about to happen.” 

Birkbog and his wife went and found the.old man 
seated in his Tower,.as pale as death, as motionless as 
a statue, and a bewildered Jight glimmering in his eye. 
His daughter Ann was kneeling beside him, his left arm 
was lying about her meck, and his trembling fingers were 





recesses, when he had surfeited in large towns, should 
come and carry him away from th abated affection of 


pressing her bosom. He signed all to come around ; 


I, Hugh Edomson, called Hugh of the Tower, with a 
spirit crushed by the cruelty of my youngest, and a 
heart almost burst with the kindness of my eldest 
daughter, yet sound in mind, make this my Will, to 
which all present are witnesses. To my faithful child 
Ann, whom I called a Bitter Gourd, but who has 
proved a Honeycomb, I bequeath the Mains of Mossop, 
with ten thousand sheep, and this box with five hundred 
pieces of gold. I was thought poor, but behold I am 
tich; I was thought weak in mind, I shall be found 
strong in spirit. To my daughter Ellen, who was as the 
apple of mine eye, and who wound herself like a serpent 
round my heart to sting me and rob me—she whom I 
thought a Honeycomb, but who has proved a Bitter 
Gourd, I leave six silver coins and a father’s or 
He sank down. The half formed word, which should 
have concluded the sentence, was lost in his expiring 
groan. No one’s heart throbbed so sorely as that of 
Ann, and no one wept so loudly as Ellen. But whether 
the latter mourned for the death of her father, or the 
loss of the Mains of Mossop, was not distinctly known. 


The Wousewite. 


Receipt for Curing 100 lbs. of Hams or Beef:—The 
following is recommended by a person who says that he 
has conformed to the same for more than twenty years, 
with complete success :—Take seven pounds of coarse salt, 
two pounds of brown sugar, two ounces of saltpetre, half 
an ounce of pearl asi), and four gallons of water, boil all 
together, and skim the pickle well; when cold put it on the 
meat.—Hams to remain in pickle eight weeks, beef four 
weeks.—A merican paper. 

To Cure Pork.—Cut up the meat the same day the ho, 
is killed, if practicable, and pack it weil in a cask, wit 
plenty of the best coarse salt; when the cask is full, have 
strong pickle, that will bear an egg, ready, and immedi- 
ately put it on the meat so as to fill up all the vacancies 
and to exclude the air.— American paper. 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.) _ 

Barometer ) Extreme] Vhermu-|Ontreme) State of Remarks 
at during {| meters | heatea- jthe Wind at 
noon. Night. james ring Day.| at noon. nomn. 

31 {29 70| 43 O| 46 51 0} W.S.W.'Cloudy. 








0 
Jan. 
1/2969] 43 0] 45 0| 49 O|N.N.W./Stormy. 
2 |29 73} 42 0| 43 0| 48 O| N.W. |Fair. 
3 12975] 40 0| 42 0| 47 0] SE. |Cloudy. 
4 [29 50] 40 0| 42 0) 45 0} N.W. |stormy, 
5 |29 72134 0! 36 Q| 42 0 |N.N.W.jFair. 


6 {29 86] 32 0} 34 37 0} N. {Fair. 
Dec. 31st, eight, a.m. rain; half-past one, p.m. heavy rain. 
—Jan. Ist, Severe gale during night; eight, am. very stor- 
wmy.—4th, very stormy during night, with heavy rain. 








REMARKS FOR DECEMBER, 

Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:74; mean 
temperature,—extreme during night, 42:28; eight, a.m. 
46:23; noon, 49:20; extreme during day, 50:18; general 
mean of the month, 47:14; prevailing winds, S.E.; maxe 
imum of temperature, on the 13th, 58; minimum, on the 
2d, 35. 

Summary of the month.—12 days fair, 12 cloudy, 5 
Yain, 2stormy. Severe storms on the nights of the 6th, 
10th, 19th, and 20th, with heavy rain; thunder and lighte 
ning on the night of the 25th. 


Cive Table. 














daughters, sons, domestics, and neighbours thronged 





Days. {Morn. Hven,{Height.) Festivals, &c. 
h.m.h m.jft. in. 

Tuesday --13] 4 47, 5 19/14 5 |Hil. Cam. Term begins. 
Wednesdayl4} 5 57 6 3613 8 /Oxford Term begins. 
Thursday 15) 7 14 7 6113 1 
Friday +*--16' 8 24 8 6413 6 
Saturday--17' 9 22 9 4724 3 
Sunday----1810 1010 3015 2 /2d Sunday after Epiphany. 
Monday --1910 5011 91511 
Tuesday --2011 2811 4416 7 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 


WRITIEN AT MIDNIGHT. 


Hark! ‘tis the bells loud pealing forth the:: Surewell to 
the Year, 

And this the mirth-devoted hour, and banisher of care, 

When Pleasure braids her tresses bright, and leads the 
dance alongs 

When Echo from her slumber starts to join the gladsome 
BONES 

Whien seems as all forgotten were that Sorrow’s semblance 
bore, 

While for a moment given to carth the hues that Eden 
wore! 

And some the social hearth to grace, and some at Fashion’s 
call, 

To hail the New Year's birth are gone; unwept the past 
one’s fall! 

And some in solemn act of praycr communion to hold, 

Mysterious, betwecn Time and Death ;—this and a better 
world ; 

And thus the severing link is broke; thus meets the old 
and new, 

And some with tears, and some with smiles, breathe wel- 
come, and adieu! 

But mine no more to mingle gay in mirth-resounding hall; 

Not mine with buoyant spirit light, at friend or fashion’s 
call, 

Not mine to watch the year depart, and hail its follower’s 
birth, 

The solenm hour now consecrate to Memory and Death ; 

Hence must I, low on bended knee, pour out my soul 
in prayer, 

And seek in Heaven the peace to find all wrecked and 
withered here ! 


And I, in silence and alone, must watch beside the dead; 
The crown’d of years, and rose of spring in opening 
beauty fled, ; 
While back returns the buried past, almost to living sense, 
So mighty the delusion fond, and Love’s omnipotence ! 
And thus the dying year must pass, and thus its follower’s 
birth, 
Be hence the féte observed, alone, of Memory and Death ! 
Liverpool, December 31, 1828. G. 
ee 
THE FANCY BALL, 
— 
[PROM THE CHESTER COURANT.) 


** A visitor fora visitor! what care I 
What curious eye doth quote deformities !” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


« You used to talk,’ said Miss Mac Call, 
* Of flowers, and flames, and Cupid ; 
But now you never talk at all, 
You’re getting vastly stupid. 
You'd better burn your Blackstone, Sir, 
You never will get through it; 
Thcre’s a Fancy Ba!lin * Old Chester, — 
Do let us take you to it.” 
I made that night a solemn vow 
To startle all beholders ; 
I wore white muslin on my brow, 
Green velvet on my shoulders; 
My trowsers were supremcly wide, 
I learn’d to swear * by Allah !’ 
J stuck a poniard by my side, 
And called myself * Abdallah.’ 





Oh! a Fancy Ball’s a strange affair, 
Made up of silks and leathers, 
Light heads, light heels, false hearts, false hair, 
Pins, paint, and ostrich feathers ; 
The dullest dolt in all the town 
To-night may shine a droll one; 
And rakes who have not half-a-crown 
Look royal with a whole one. 


Hail, blest confusion! here are met 
All tongues, and times, and faces; 
The Lancers flirt with Juliet, 
The Brahmin talks of races3 
And where’s your genius, bright Corinne? 
And where’s your brogue, Sir Lucius ? 
And Chinca Ti, you have not seen 
One chapter of Confucius. 


Lo! dandies from Kamschatka flirt 
With beauties trom the Wrekin: 
And belies from Berne look very pert 

On Mandarins from Pekin ; 

The Cardinal is here from Rome, 
The Commandant from Seville 3 
And Hamlet’s father from the tomb, 

And Faustus from the devil. 


What mean those laughing Nuns, T pray, 
What mean they, Nun or Fairy ? 

I guess they told no beads to-day, 
And sang no Ave Mary $ 

From mass and matins, priest and pix, 
Barred door, and window grated, 

I wish all pretty Catholics 
Were thus emancipated. 


Four Seasons come to dance quadrilles 
With four well-seasoned sailors ; 

And Raleigh talks of railroad bills 
With Timon, price of railers ; 

I find Sir Charles of Aubyn Park 
Equipp’d to walk to Mecca; 

And I ran away from Joan of Arc, 
Toromp with sad Rebecca. 


Fair Cleopatra’s very plain, 
Puck halts, and Ariel swaggers ; 
And Casar’s murder’d o’er again, 
Though not by Roman daggers ; 
Great Charlemagne is four feet high, 
Sad stuff has Bacon spoken 3 
Queen Mary’s waist is all away, 
And Psyche’s nose is broken. 


Our happiest bride, how very odd ! 
Is the moufning Isabella; 
And the heaviest foot that ever trod 
Is the foot of Cinderella ; 
Here sad Calista laughs outright, 
There Yorick looks most grave, Sir; 
And a Templar waves the cross to-night, 
Who never cross’d the wave, Sir. 


And what a Babel is the talk ! 
* The Giraffe,’—* play the fiddle,’— 

* Macadam roads,’—* I hate this chalk,’—= 
* Sweet girl,’—‘a charming riddle ;’ 

*1’m nearly drunk’—*‘ with — salts,’ 
* Yes, separate beds,’—* such cronies !’ 


* Good Heaven! who taught that man to waltz ?’=—= 


‘ A pair of Shetland ponies.’ 


© Lord G——,’—an enchanting shape,’— 
* Will move for’—* Marachino,’— 
© Pray, Julia, how's your mother’s ape ?’— 
fe how died - me ? : 
* The gout, by Jove, is’—* apple pye,’°— 
* Don Miguel,’—* Tom the tinker ;’— 
* His Lordship‘s pedigree’s as high 
§ AS——am’=—' Whipcord, dam by Clinker.’ 
* Love’s shafts are weak,°—* my chesnut kicks,’— 
* Heart-broken,’—* broke their traces ;’"— 
* What say you now of politics ?’— 
* Change sides and to your places ;’== 
‘ A five-barred gate,’—‘ a precious — 
* Grave things may all be punn’d on !’— 
* The Whigs, thank God, are’— out of curl !’== 
* Her age is’—* four by London !’ 


Thus run the giddy hours away, 
Till morning’s light is gi 
And we must go to dream by Gay 
All we to-night are 
To smile and sigh, to love 
Oh ! in our heart’s r 
We dress in fancies qui 
As these our fancy 


MR DOLIER’S COPY-BOOKS. 
The King has been graciously pleased to grant his 
Royal permission to Mr. Dolier to dedicate his ingenious 
copy-books to His Majesty. 


The following notice of Mr. Dolier’s books, &c. is write 
ten by the able editor of the Morning Chronicle :—‘* We 
have been much gratified by the view of a very simple 
but very effectual plan for communicating to youth with 
ease, and in a comparatively short time, the very valuable 
qualification of writing a good hand. The old mode of 
teaching to write was very tedious, and habits of holding 
the pen improperly were acquired at first, which ever after- 
wards prevented the scholar from writing well. A very 
ingenious man, Mr. Dolier, who has besides the merit of 
having struck out some valuable improvements in facilita- 
ting the aequisition of arithmetic, is the inventor of a copy- 
book, by the use of which youth may be taught to write 
well, and those who have acquired bad habits may correct 
them. The pupil, instead of defacing his paper by crooked 
lines, &c. has the benefit of reeded lines, which show the 
proper width and inclination of letters, and the breadth of 
the spaces between the reeded squares indicates the proper 
thickness of down strokes. The angles of those squares 
are the precise points at which the hair strokes and down 
strokes should unite. We cannot enter into all the par- 
ticulars of the inventions, but we can conscientiously re- 
commend it to all those who either are entrusted with 
the education of youth, or feel a natural anxiety for the 
progress of their children in so useful an accomplishment 
as good writing. 


Che Hivesive. 
“In order to employ one part of this life in serious and im 


portant occupations, it is.necessary to spend another in mere 
amusements.” —JOHN LOCKE. 


“ There is a time to laugh and a time to weep.” —SOLOMON. 











No. IV. 


VIVENT LES BAGATELLES! 


(Continued from our last.) 
—> 

SOLUTIONS TO CONUNDRUMS, &c. IN OUR LAST, 

30. A pair of tongs is used by the best cooks in dressing 
a beef-steak to avoid piercing it, and a pair of tongues is 
requisite for an argument. 

31. Because it is near O, ( Nero. ) 

$2. Because he becomes a United Irishman. 

33. They are sick ladies; Cyclades. 

$4. They are high men; Hymen. 

35. Because it is Lord-street ; Lord’s treat. 

36. It creates a steam ; esteem. 

37.. He prefers orthodox. 

38. Liver is generally eaten with lights, Pool is a term 
in ’ game of commerce, and the two words make Liver- 
poo 

$9. Because “a miss is as good as a mile,” as the pro- 
verb says. 

—_— 
NEW CONUNDRUMS, &ce. 


Good, indifferent, bad, and shecking. 


The following eight special originals are by Bill Bow. 
line, who has some pretensions in this line, but who always 
introduces something which requires weeding. He will 
understand us, and, we trust, will take the hint, recollect- 
ing that he is not writing for the John Bull or the Age.— 
Edit. Kal. 


40. Why has Lord Cochrane been for some time past 
like a cook-maid ? 

41. Why is a person who wishes to have a clean coat 
like ee men in debt ? 

42. What we wish our army never to do, but still we 
hope they will always take a pride in it ? 

43. Why are horses driven hard like a town in Lanca- 


shire? 

44. Why will the writers of Billinge's Advertiser if they 
become careless resemble a farmer that has poor crops ? 

45. Why does the regiment at present quartered in 
Liverpool resemble things in confusion ? 

46. My first is what people of stability never do, my 
second is a great ornament to a lawn, and my whole is a 
village near Liverpool. 

47. My first is a horse neither small nor large, my second 





is indispensible to gambling, and my whole is a celebrated 
political weathercock. . . 
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CHARADES, BY JANE. 


It was Jast May, I wanted hay, 
And went to Mr. Scott, 

Who, to befriend, did to me lend 
As much as he had got. 


Six cubic feet, exact and meet, 
He unto me did lend ; 

T was to pay it back next May, 
And thanked my good friend. 

I paid him meet three cubic feet, 
Each at two different lots 5 

Now, readers, find what is behind, 
What’s due to Mr. Scott’s ? 


My first is half a barn-door fowl, 
My next we read is bottomless $ 

To keep therefrom the sinful soul, 
Divines in me have had success. 


ENIGMAS. 

50. ¥ am in every palace and in every cottage; though 
I am in every city, yet I am notin Salisbury, but I am 
in Salisbury Cathedral; I am incomprehensible, yet in- 
telligible to all. 

51. My first isa Spanish title; if you cannot guess my 
second when I tell you that your watch would be of little 
use to you without it, I shall begin to fear that you are 
as stupid as my whole. 

52. If you have hands, I am in them; if you have a 
little finger, I am at the end of it; I am in your thoughts 
at this moment ; in short, I am in every part of you. 


—— 
(From the Boy’s Own Book.) 


THE SIMPLE DECEPTION. 

Stick a little wax upon your thumb, take a by-stander 
by the fingers, show bim a sixpence, and tell him you will 
put the same into his hand ; then wring it down hard with 
your waxed thumb, and, using many words, look him in 
the face; suddenly take away your thumb, and the coin 
will adhere to it: then close his hand, and it will seem to 
him that the sixpence remains. Now tell him to open his 
hand, and if you perform the feat cleverly, to his great 
astonishment, he will find nothing in it. 

THE WONDERFUL WAFERS. 

On each side of a table knife, place, in the presence of 
‘our company, three wafers. Take the knife by the handle, 
and turn it over two or three times, to show that the wafers 
are allon. Desire some person to take off one wafer from 
one side of the blade ; turh the knife two or three times 
again, and there will appear only two wafers on each side ; 
remove another wafer, turn the knife as before, and there 
will appear only one wafer on each side; take the third 
wafer away, turn the knife as before twice or thrice, and 
there will appear to be no wafer on either side. After a 
momentary pause, turn the knife again two or three times, 

and three wafers will appear on each side. 

THE THUMB-STRING. 

This is a very simple trick, but by performing it quickly 

you may surprise and puzzle a spectator very considerably. 
6 Wind a piece of string round your 

thumb, thus:—Let one end of it 
(a) drop between the thumb and 
fore-finger of your left hand; then 
wind the other part, which you re- 
tain in your right hand, two or 
three times round your thumb; 
next, make a little loop (+) with 
the same end, which hold between 
our finger and thumb. Now let go the end (c) and take 
bold of the end (a,) which you must have left about six 
or eight inches long, and You may make a spectator fancy 
you pass it through the loop, and take hold of it again, 
when so through, in the twinkling of an eye. To 
increase the surprise, you may make the loop as small as 
ible. This apparent piece of manual dexterity is per- 
formed by passing that end of the string marked a, as 
quickly as possible round. the top of the thumb, so as to 
come between the fore-finger and thumb ; it will thus get 
into the loop, and you will seem to have passed the end 


through it. 


Caution respecting Watches.—The editor of the Boy’s 
Book very injudiciously describes one of a conjuror’s 
tricks, which we advise all our readers never to suffer any 
one to make upon his watch. A magnet is applied to the 
watch, and removed alternately to make it stop or go at 
pleasure; but it very materially injures the subsequent 
regularity of the watch.—Z£dit. Kal. 











ap 


THe Crabeller. 





NO. XV. 
LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER. 
—— 
SKETCH OF THE TIMES. 

My Dear Frtenp,—I think you will scarcely 
find any thing which more strongly marks the differ- 
ence between times past and times present than the 
change which has been wrought in the general cha- 
racter and habits of our commercial men. 

There is often an imperceptible, but not the less 
certain connexion, between trifles and subjects of 
serious import, and the mere circumstance of a fea- 
ther floating in the air will perchance put into fer- 
mentation a deal of scientific lore, which else had 
been left “ to cream and mantle like a standing pool.” 
You are indebted to some such sort of thing for the 
wisdom of my present reflections. 

I love to look upon the relics of the past, and 
whether it be an old castle or an old coat I can 
always associate with it something to “point a 
moral,” if not to “adorn a tale.” I have inmy 
cabinet of curiosities an old bill of lading; I have 
pinned a modern one to it, and you can’t think 
what a brief, but accurate, commentary they are 
upon the minds and epinions of men at their respec- 
‘tive dates. Look at this:—you may rest satisfied 
that the proprietor of it was a man of staid and 
sober demeanour, wearing large, square, bright 
buckles to his shoon, drab kerseymeres, and gray 
lamb’s wool stockings, with avery square cut coat, 
and, peradventure, a pigtail. Now look at that; tell 
me, does it not say as plainly, with its pert look and 
smooth face, that its companion is odiously old- 
fashioned and ugly, and that itself is the very beau 
ideal of a bill of lading? The one has large legible 
characters not to be misunderstood, a plain, blunt, 
honest face, but a somewhat dull and heavy aspect. 
The other you notice hassmall, smiling, smirking, 
features, looks bright and brisk, and comes into 
your presence “neat and trim as a waiting gentle- 
woman.” Hear them speak—the first reverently 
commends his undertaking to the protection of God, 
beginning and ending witha prayer. “Inthe name 
of God, amen, &c.; “ Upon the good ship, by God’s 
grace, bound for &c. &c.;?? “This day of ——, in 
the year of our Lord, &c. ;” “ And so God send the 
good ship to her desired port in safety. Amen.” 
Now this modern man has a great deal too much 
business, and too little time to pray ; he keeps some 
score or so of clerks, but he and they are altogether 
like Macbeth and the murderers. Amen would stick 
in the throat of one, if the other were to say God 
bless us. No; he merely says I have done so and 
so; shipped such and such goods; gainsay it who 
dare. The ship is bound so and so; but, with the 
grace of God? No; fudge, nonsense, antiquated 
humbug. Can’t she wait for a wind? and when the 
wind blows, can’t she set her sails? and, oh! last 
great triumph, can’t she get a start with a steamer? 
and what do we want more? For the good 
ship he has a very particular respect, that is, 
after he has ascertained that she stands A 1; at 
the same time he has a special affection for his 
policy of insuranee, the names upon that being all 
“good men and trye;” the trifling circumstance of 
the good shipzhaving foundered at sea, and all 
hands perished, givé’’him a momentary concern, a 


few degrees less acute than he would feel at the 
death of his favourite pointer. 

This is not as it was wont to be; my old bill of 
lading tells me it is not ; and I cherish it as a relie 
of that deep and fervent piety from which sprang 
the great and noble deeds of our forefathers, but 
which, in this sordid and mercenary age, can find 
no “resting place for the sole of its foot.” No, my 
friend, “time was” that men’s hearts were like the 
oak, firm and durable, yet spreading far and wide 
its luxuriant and generous branches. Now what 
are they? Of the substance and quality of that 
steel which is incapable of deviating from one 
point. Self-interest is their only vital principle. 

We are become amazingly clever; no doubt of it: 
but we are become equally callous ; we talk of being 
enlightened ; we boast of our refinement, and we 
call the simplicity of former times, barbarism ; but 
Pll tell you what, that writer speaks much of truth 
who says, “ The age, really barbarous, is not that in 
which there is most untutored ignorance, but that 
which most abounds in duplicity of sentiment.” 

L. 





M. CAILLE, THE FRENCH TRAVELLER. 
i 
TIMBUCTOO. 

The, following account of this enterprising young man 
is given in aletter from Paris :— 

M. Caillé presents a striking contrast to the generality 
of travelled /ions, for his manners are singularly simple 
and unpretending. M.Caillé, whois a native of Rochelle, 
was employed on the coast of Africa in the capacity of a 
merchant's clerk. While in this situation he conceived 
the idea of undertaking his long and perilous journey.— 
The city of Timbuctoo, which was supposed to contain 
a million of inhabitants, was an object of curiosity to all 
Europe. He set to work to study the Arabic, and he ene 
gaged several masters, all of whom he questioned minutely | 
concerning the governments and mode of living in the in- | 
terior of Africa ; and from all that he heard he had reason 
to believe that Timbuctoo was by no means so populoug. 
as was supposed. He learned that the nations of e in- = 
terior of Africa were savages only on the subject of religion. 
These zealous Mussulmans conceive it to be their duty to 
convert to Islamism all strangers who happen to fall into 
their power ; and if they cannot accomplish their object, 
they kill them. 

M. Caillé quitted the coast, taking along with him a 
very small packet of merchandise. He assumed the dress 
of the country, and when he had got to some distance 
beyond the European settlements, he professed the Mus- 
sulman religion ; for, intent as he was on the object he 
hoped to accomplish, he hesitated not to conform to the 
customs of the country. The account he gave of himself 
to the good Mussulmans was as follows :—That he was a 
native of Kyypt, and that at a very early age he had been 
carried off by the army of the great Bonaparte. That 
having conveyed him to France, the infidels prevented him 
from following the Mussulman religion, and had even 
made him forget his mother-tongue. This served to ex- 
plain the imperfections of his pronunciation. He added 
that his master, a rich French merchant, had conveyed 
him from France to the coast of Africa, whence he had 
found means to escape. But how was he to return to 
Egypt? That which he most dreaded was, he said, the 
chance of again falling into the handsof the infidels; and 
he had accordingly adopted the plan of crossing the con- 
tinent of Africa, to regain his native country. 

Sometimes this story answered M. Caillé’s purpose, but 
at other times robbers possessed themselves of the little 
packet he carried with him. On these occasions he began 
to read the Koran, and his property was immediately re- 
turned. Finally, after undergoing numberless difficulties, 
and suffering severely from illness, he enjoyed the un- 
speakable gratification of entering Timbuctoo. He says 
he was by no means astonished to find that the city con- 
tained no more than twelve thousand inhabitants. The 
houses consist only of the ground-floor, with a terrace on 
the roof. The inhabitants are of two different races, 
Moors and negroes, The former are more enlightened 
than the latter. They were at first much shocked at the 
colour of M. Caillé’s skin; but, on finding that he read 








the Koran, they became reconciled to him, and treated 
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him with great respect. He noted down the memoranda 
of his journey between the lines of his copy of the Koran. 
The spaces were soon filled up, and he then wrote his ob- 
servations on little scraps of paper which he laid between 
the leaves of the sacred book. He was once discovered 
doing this, aud he read surprise in the looks of all who 
observed him. 

The people are but little civilized ; perhaps their phy- 
sical organization is calculated to impede them in forming 
correct ideas on things which they have not had the op- 
portunity of seeing and examining. They have but very 
confused notions respecting the existence of any people 
out of Africa. They believe that in countries remote 
from their own there are powerful magicians, who have 
entered into a compact with the devil, by which they are 
enabled to:!iscover hidden treasure, many of which they sup- 
pose to exist in the regions adjacent to Timbuctoo. They 
therefore look upon every stranger as a magician, who has 
come for the purpose of depriving them of their treasures. 
According to their interpretation of the Koran, it is a 
Meritorious action to put to death an infidel who will not 
be converted. ‘This was the great cause of the dangers to 
which M. Cai)lé wes exposed at Timbuctoo, 

The environs of the country, be says, are singularly 
barren. Water is, of course, an object of the first necessity 
in such a climate, and yet the city stands at the distance 
of five miles from the river. M. Caill@ conceives that 
Timbuctoo is to be considered only as a commercial 
entrepot. If the trade of that part cf the world should 
decline, he doubts not that the city would disappear in a 
few years. ‘The inhabitants would speedily remove, and 
probably establish another settlement on the banks of the 
river. At ‘Timbuctoo, there is none but rain-water, 
which is kept in reservoirs, and which has an execrable 
taste; no fuel is used, but camel dung. In his excur- 
sions round the city, M. Caillé attracted the curiosity of 
the rich merchants, and he sovn discovered, by the ques 
tions they addressed to him, the fears which his presence 
inspired. He was supposed to be an agent from the mer- 
chants of the coast, and it was suspected that he had come 
to collect information on the state of the commercial affairs 
at Timbuctoo. 

Our traveller learned the history of the unfortunate 
Major Laing. According to the statements of the in- 
habitants of Timbuctoo, the Major was the first white 
man who was ever seen in their city. He passed a month 
there, and returned to the coast, where he died; but re- 
specting the nature of his death, no explanation was 

iven. M. Caillé subsequently learned that the Major 
Eaving arrived at the distance of about forty-eight leagues 
from Timbuctoo, was met by a party of Mussulmans, who 
impcriously commanded him to address a prayer to the 
Prophet. This the Major refused to do. A piece of 
stuff was then cut into very narrow shreds, and afterwards 
sewed together, and the work being terminated, Major 
Laing was strangled. These particulars were, I believe, 
gathered on the spot where the melancholy event took 
place. 

M. Caillé left Timbuctoo after staying there a month. 
A compass, the only instrument he had been able to pre- 
serve, served to guide him in his excursions, and assisted 
him in preparing the map of his journey, which he traced 
on the leaves of his Koran. Had his drawings been dis- 
covered, they would have been regarded as signs for magi- 
cal operations, and he would probably have been put to 
death, or detained in the country for life. Had Major 
Laing consented to utter the prayer that was required of 
him, and declared himself a Mussulman, he would never 
have been suffered to return home, lest he might bave 
abandoned the faith of the Prophet. 


In a great town, situated at some distance from Tim- 
buctoo, the name of which I have forgotten, M. Caillé 
saw the agents of a prince who levies a tax on the sale pro- 
duced in the country. He also saw a river, which, like 
the Nile, inundates and fertilizes its banks. 

M. Caillé’s return is less interesting for the novelty of 
his observations than for the extraordinary courage he 
evinced. His packet of merchandise was reduced to a very 
small value. He crossed the {desert on a camel’s back, 
with his mouth carefully covered to prevent any humidity 
from escaping. 

Such are the principal facts which I have collected from 
M. Caillé, at different times, by attending to the answers 
he gave to the various questions of the inquisitive visitors 
who besieged him. Many of these visitors do not confine 
their curiosity within proper bounds. This interesting 
young man has been furiously attacked by the Gazette de 
France, the journal of the Jesuits. 

In this instance, pure good sense, quite remote from the 
parade or charlatanism of some learned academicians, has 
had such influence with our ministers, who are well in- 
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formed though timid men, that they have had the courage 
| to present M. Cailié with the cross of the Legion of Ho- 
|nour. It is even reported that he is to have a pension of 
| about fifty pounds sterling per annum. How unfortunate 
for M. Caillé that he is not an Englishman! He would 
then have been certain of being placed above want, which 
it is the more desirable he should be, as this interesting 
young man will, during his whole life, be exposed to the 
attacks of the Jesuits, who will never pardon his taking 
the turban, in consequence of wearing which he was ena- 
bled to reach Timbuctoo. ‘The Government has, as yet, 
done nothing for him. He spends several hours every day 
in writing bis narrative. It is to be hoped that M. Jomart 
will not disfigure it by the introduction of phrases in his 
peculiar manner. Mentioning M. Jomart brings at once 
to recollection Paul Louis Courier, who was assassinated 
in 1824. That eminent writer gave celebrity to M. 
Jomart, by making him the object of his pleasantries. 





Scientific Potices. 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveriesor Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 





LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAILWAY. 
— 

We copy the following interesting and detailed account 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway from the Com- 
panion to the Almanack, a very useful and interesting 
publication by the Society for the Diffusion of useful 
Knowledge. 

The Liverpool and Manchester Railway is the most im- 
portant and extensive enterprise which the nation has for 
a long time witnessed. The experiment is novel in many 
of its details, We are favoured with a communication 
from the engineer, which enables us to offer a complete 
account of the progress of these interesting works, 

The total quantity of merchandise passing between Li- 
verpool and Mauchester is 1200 tons per day. This im- 
menec aggregate tonnage is at present subject to all the 
delays incidental to the river-navigation. The travelling 
between Liverpool and Manchester is upon the same ex- 
tensive scale. The line of railway passes through a rich 
and extensive coal-district, in full working, of which a 
great proportion is brought to market by land-carriage ;— 
the consumption of coal in Liverpool and Manchester is 
one million tons per annum. It thus appears that the 
means of affording employment to such a line of commu- 
nication as the Liverpool and Manchester railway are 
altogether enormous; and when the rapidity and certainty 
of the conveyance by locomotive engines are added to the 
advantages of a shorter road even than that by which the 
mail travels, it is evident that the establishment of this 
railway between the great metropolis of the cotton manu- 
facture and that port which receives a larger supply of the 
raw material than all the ports of the world put together, 
is an object, not only of local utility, but of the highest 
national importance. 

The following isthe interesting communication to which 


we have alluded :— 
Liverpool, Nov. 1, 1828. 

S1r,—Agreeable to your request I here send you as 
correct and detailed an account of the state of our works 
as my limited time will admit. 

I shall commence with the tunnel under the town of 
Liverpool, and proceed along the line towards Manches- 
ter, giving at each place where work is going on, a state- 
ment of the progress made, and also of that which remains 
to be completed. 

The first shaft was commenced in October, 1826, but 
the excavating of the tunnel did not take place until Ja- 
nuary, 1827, and was completed in the early part of Sep- 
tember, 1828. It measures 16 feet high, 22 feet wide, and 
2200 yards long. The total quantity of cubic yards ex- 
cavated, including the extra quantity where artidcial arch- 
ing is required, amounts to 80,000 yards. The rock in 
which the tunnel is excavated belongs to the new red sand- 





stone formation; it varies much in jts hardness, texture, 





and colour; the varieties in the latter character are, in 
some situations, very striking. 

In a considerable portion of the tunnel we found the 
rocks so hard and compact as to render brick arching un- 
necessary $ in other parts it was traversed * by slips,’ which 
had shattered the adjacent rock. In these situations strong 
arching was adopted. In the length of the tunnel, at 
nearly equal distances, there are three of these slips, re- 
markable for their magnitude. Ateach of them the strata 
have evidently fallen on the one side, or been elevated on 
the other, froin 40 to 50 feet. From their relative positions 
it is probable that the surface of the ground at and near 
the Mersey has once been 130 feet higher than at present. 
The chasms, or rents, caused by these movements of the 
Strata are filled with clay so compact as to be impervious 
to water. 

At the lowest level in the tannel we found a stratum of 
** blue shade,” which exactly corresponds with another 
stratum ata much higher level, and similarly associated 
with the adjoining rock. This circumstance naturally 
leads to the conclusion above stated, with regard to the 
extent and direction in which the movements of the strate 
took place. Where we encountered much water, Roman 
cement was employed as mortar, which bas fully answered 
my expectation in rendering the tunnel dry. We have 
commenced laying the permanent road in the tunnel, and 
it will in a few months be completed. 

At the lower end of the tunnel, where the warehouses 
are to be situated, the excavation is twenty feet deep. The 
total quantity to be excavated is 40,000 cubic yards, of 
which 6000 are removed. At the higher entrance into the 
tunnel the cutting is fifty feet deep, two-thirds of which is 
red sandstone, the remainder is marl. The contents of 
this excavatiun are 150,000 cubic yards; 112,000 have been 
removed. 

Olive Mount. excavation.—This is the most extensive 
excavation of rock in the whole line; it is upwards of two 
miles in length, the greatest depth is 70.feet, which is at 
that place entirely rock, of the same character as that in 
the tunnel. This work contains 480,000 cubic yards,-= 
301,782 are removed. Sufficient stone has been obtained 
from this excavation to build all the necessary bridges and 
walls on this portion of the line, as also to form blocks 
for the rails. 

Green Bank embankment.—This is nearly three miles 
long, and, for a distance of 400 yards, will average 45 feet 
in height; it is made up by the material from the excava- 
tion last mentioned, and those of Huyton and Rainhill at 
the other end. The contents are550,000 cubic yards, 330,000 
of which are completed. 

Fluyton eacavation.—This work is now finished ; it has 
produced 47,000 cubic yards, the greater part of which 
has been employed in forming the lastementioned embar.k- 
ment. Suitable rock for building the necessary bridges 
and walls in this part of the line was obtained during the 
progress of this work. 

Rainhill excavation——The material from this has 
hitherto been removed to form embankments in its vicinity. 
We expect a sufficient quantity of stone will be furnished 
by this cutting for the masonry at and nearit. The total 
content is 220,000 cubic yards; 141,26@ have been ree 
moved. 

Sutton excavation is situated two miles from Rainhill : 
its content is 144 000 cubic yards ; 66,800 yetremain. The 
material from this situation is employed to fill up the 
lower parts of the line, towards the Sankey canal, a dis- 
tance of three miles, passing over Parr Moss nearly on a 
level. This moss varies from 6 to 20 feet in depth, and 
extends in the direction of the line of railway three-quar- 
ters of a mile. The plan adopted in crossing the Sankey 
Valley is partly by a viaduct supported on arches, and 
partly by embankments. The viaduct is supported on 9 
arches, each 50 feet span, and varying from 0 to 70 feet 
in height. The wingwalls, piers, and abutments are sup- 
ported on piles, driven from 20 to 80 feet deep, below the 
surface. Piling in this situation is required, from the 
bottom of the valley being made up entirely of sandy 
alluvium, at least 30 feet in thickness, and consequently 
unfit tor foundations in a work of this magnitude. ‘The 
embankment which joins the viaduct attains the height of 
60 feet, and will yet require 60,000 cubic yards,—140,000 
are already embanked. ‘There being no contiguous excu- 
vation of sufficient magnitude for forming this work, we 
have purchased land for supplying the deficiency. 

Newton Bridge.—Near Newton the railway-passes over 
the main post-road between Warrington and Bolton, and 
also a small river, at an elevation of 40 feet above the 
water. This bridge has four arches of 30 feet span each. 

Kenyon excavaiion.This work exceeds in magnitude 
any other on the line. It contains 700,000.cubic yards— 
nearly one-half iscompleted. The material, which consists 
of sand with asuperstratum of clay, is in-part required 
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to form embankments on the low lands on approaching 
Chat Moss, and also towards Newton in the opposite 
direction. 

Chat Moss extends four miles on the line of road; on 
each side of the Moss the land lies low; on the western 
side an embankment is formed of moss nearly a mile in 
length, and varying from 10 to 20 feet in height, which 
stands extremely well. The slopes of this embankment are 
a little more upright than the angle of 45, which, from our 
experience, stands better than if more inclined. It is now 
covered: with a material from two to three feet thick, con- 
sisting of sand and gravel. The permanent road is laid 
upon this covering, and remains very firm; the quantity 
of excavations made in the moss to form the embankments 
adjoining amount to 520,000 cubic yards. That pertion 
of the Moss about three-quarters of a mile from the western 
edge, called the ‘* Flow Moss,” from its extreme scfiness, 
is also covered with sand and gravel; underneath I have 
laid hurdles thickly interwoven with twisted heath, which 
form afplatform for the covering. Two years ago a per- 
son was not able to walk over this portion of the Moss, 
except in the driest weather; at present we have horses 
travelling with loads of from six to twelve tons. 

A considerable embankment is completed near the 
centre of the Moss, and resists pressure remarkably well. 
From the termination of the last work for a mile there is 
little required except draining, the surface being uniform, 
and nearly at the desired level. Thenceforward the sur- 
face descends, consequently an embankment is required, 
which gradually increases until it attains the height of 20 
feet or more. 

The foundation in this part being exceedingly soft, we 
have experienced some difficulty during its formation 
where the height is great, from the shrinking. Notwith- 
standing this, in the course of next summer we shall have 
a good road over this part. Much advantage has been 
derived by removing the heathy surface with a spade 
depth of the moss on each side of this embankment. 

his expedient accelerates the drying of the substratum 
of moss, by presenting a surface to the atmosphere much 
more favourable to evaporation than the heath ; indeed, 
the latter being a bad conductor of heat, tends much to 
keep the temperature of the moss below that of the air. 
The covering of moss, from the nature of the surface 
which it presented to the atmosphere, also materially as- 
sists in reducing the temperature of the subjacent moss 
by the rapid radiation of caloric. 

Eccles excavation—This work extends from Eccles to 
Manchester. 145,000 cubic yards are excavated $ 150,000 
remain to be removed; nearly the whole of the earth 
from this excavation is required to complete the embank- 
ment adjoining Chat Moss. 

Manchester Bridge.—This bridge is not yet commenced : 
it will consist of two arches, each 58 feet span. The road- 
way will be raised 40 feet above the water of the Irwell 
over which it passes. 


List of bridges, with ase ere already erected on 
the line. 
8 bridges 12 feet span 15 feethigh 37 feet long 
2 do. 12 do. 18 and20do. 30 do. 
2 do. 22 do. 18 and19do. 30 do. 
4 do 80 do. 17: 19 26 30 average 
1 do 14 do. 12 feet 30 long 
1 do. 24 do. 12 feet 30 do. 
2 do. 16 do. 16 & 18average30 do. 
2 do. 7 do. 7 do. 60 and 50 yards 
1 Compound bridge, wood and brick, 16 feet span, 24 fect 
high, and 25 feet long. 
*] Sankey valley, 9 arches, 50 feet span, and averaging 63 
feet high. 
1 Newton, 4 arches, 30 feet span, and 40 feet high. 
25 Total. 
35 Culverts of large dimensions, with several others of a 
smaller size. GrEoRGE STEPHENSON. 





* This bridge is not yet completed, but will be in the 
course of next summer; the whole of the others in the above 
list are finished. 


Piatural Pistory. 


THE MERMAID OF THE SHETLAND SEAS. 














a 
(From the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal.) 


That there exists in our seas a remarkable animal, which 
has occasionally been seen, and recognised by the name of 
mermaid, seems a fact well established. This popular 
name, however, being connected with so many fables, is 
calculated to excite a sneer, although Illiger, Cuvier, 


and other naturalists, have, in some measure, sanctioned 
it, by adopting halicora (-ea-girl) as a generic Genomina- 
tion. In addition to former evidence of the existence of 
this uncommon marine animal, we may notice a well- 


authenticated instance which occurred a few years ago, off | 


the Shetland Islands. 

The crew of a fishing boat, when at the haaf, or deep- 
sea fishing, above thirty miles from land, upon drawing in 
their ling and tusk lines, were not a little surprised to find 
that they had hooked by the back of the neck, and brought 
alongside, an animal of a singularaspect. They mustered 
resolution enough to take it into the boat, and keep it for 
some time; but, on perceiving its pectoral mamma, and 
seeing it gasp, (or yawn, as they simply style it.) certain 


superstitious fears, as to its being ** unlucky” to kill a mer- | 


maid, prevailed; and, in an evil moment, they slipped it 
overboard. On hearing of the circumstance, Sir Arthur 
Nicolson, of Lochend, a most intelligent Shetland pro- 
prietor, and a justice of the peace in the county, called the 
men before him, put then? upen oath, and took down their 
description of the animal. The crew consisted of three 
persons, William and Daniel Manson, and Join Hender- 
son, all residing in Cullivoe, parish of North Yell. Sir Ar- 
thur bears testimony to the character of these men for ho- 
nesty and integrity, though, in point of information, they 
are not superior to the common class of peasantry of the 
country. 

The animal seems to have been a female, the two pec- 
toral mamme being described as prominent and full. ‘The 
skin was smooth and slimy; light gray on the back, and 
pure white on the belly. On the outside of the mamme 
were two swimming paws, terminating in webbed fingers. 
The eyes were small, and of a blue colour. The mouth 
was so large that, when opened wide, it would adinit a 
man’s fist. The neck was remarkably short. The body 
was not measured, but was guessed to be little more than 
three feet long; and the circumference, where largest, 
or near the swiinming-paws, was estimated at two feet and 
a half. From the middle the body tapered rapid!y to- 
wards the tail, where it appeared to be only about four 
inches mm circumference. ‘he tail was horizontal, and of 
a semicircular shape, or resembling that of a halbert. 

It is certainly to be regretted that the fishermen (as they 
candidly state) ** did not observe what kind of teeth the 
creature had,”’ as on these the generic character chiefly de- 
pends: but their general description, which it seems un- 
necessary tarther to detail, accords very well with that of 
the smaller herbivorous cetacea. Some parts of their de- 
scription, it must be confessed, are very imperfect; and, 
as might be expected, the honest men fall into some evi- 
dent inaccuracies. They say, for example, ‘the animal 
had no nose, but two holes for blowing through.” It 
doubtless had no nose resembling the human, and the sup- 
posed blow-holes must have been the nostrils; for the her- 
bivorous cetacea do not breathe by blow-holes, like the 
porpoise or the grampus. Again, they say the animal 
* had no ears,” but that as, when they spoke, it moved 
three long gristle-like bristles, they concluded that it heard 
by means of these appendages. This last is a palpable 
blunder, these being evidently feelers, or organs of touch ; 
and as to the animal having no ears, the Shetlanders must 
be understood as merely meaning that it had no external 
ears, which is the case with these cetacea. 

The imperfection of the description given by unedn- 
cated fishermen need not be wondered at, when it is cone 
sidered how very meagre and unsatisfactory, sometimes, 
are the descriptions of animals published by well edu- 
cated men, but who have never made zoology their 
particular study. It should further be remembered, that 
the men had to attend to their fishing-lines, probably 
not less than three or four miles in length; that they 
never expected to be questioned on the subject; that 
they could not divest themselves of superstitious dread 
regarding the strange visitor they had wnintentionally 
called from its profound abode; ata, of course, la- 
boured under preposessions, and were apt to see every 
thing throuch a false medium. Lastly, it should be con- 
sidered that iney viewed the animal under the physical dis. 
advantage of deficient light. The deep-sea lines are al- 
ways drawn during night; and it is mentioned that it was 
** about midnight,” in the ** beginning of July,” that the 
animal was taken. In a clear night, at sea, at that period 
of the year, the light off Shetland is sufficient, not only for 
all the purposes of unhooking the fish and sorting the lines, 
but even for reading large print; still it is only twilight, 
rendered bright, but somewhat flickering and uncertain, 
by thé reflected light from the surface of the ocean. 

We may notice that above forty yearsago, as mentioned 
by the late Mr. Charles Stewart, in his Elements of Na- 
tural History, a specimen of the lamantine, one of the 
herbivorous cetacea, occurred in the Frith of Forth; and 





we may add, that there seems no good reason for sup- 


posing that thesyren, another of these smal! sea- weed eating 
whales, may not sometimes waucer inte the Deucaledonian 
Sea. But it isremarked by Dr. Fleming, of Flisk, in his 
excellent Philosophy of Zoolozy, (vol. i 204,) that the 
** herbivorous apodal mammalian, probably consist of many 
|more species than those which have hitherto been de- 
scribed 3” and there are two paris of the cescriptien given 
| by the fishermen, which, we think, render it highly pro- 
| bable that theirs was a nondescript species. They state 
' that, *¢ on the corner of each shoulder was placed a fin, of 
}a round ferm, which, when extended, covered both the 
| breasts and the arms.” 
| In regard to this striking fact they could not surely be 
mistaken. Again, they mention that ** there was between 
the nostrils, a thing that appeared to be a piece of gristle, 
| about nine inches long, and which resembled a thick brise 
| tle. There as a similar one on each side of the head, 
but not quite so long, which the animal had the power of 
moving backwards and forwards, and could make to meet 
on the top of the skull.” As little on this point could they 
fall into mistake. It may be safely aflirmed that the 
structure here described cox/d not be invented by tiie fish- 
ermen, supposing them inclined to deceive. It is too na- 
tural, and the description too graphic and circumstantial, 
to be a mere fiction; while, it may be remarked, both the 
round fin and the long feelers detract from the human re- 
semblance which the Shetlanders were naturally inclined 
to trace in the animal. . 
Should another specimen happen to be captured in the 
Shetiand Seas, it is confidently expected that it will not be 
lost; for we understand that, not only are the North Yell 
fishermen now ashamed of their superstitious fears, but 
that a bounty has been offered to the first boat’s crew who 
shall bring a similar animal to Sir Arthur Nicolson. We 
conclude with suggesting, that if such an occurrence should 
take place on any part of the coast, the specimen should 
be placed in a barrel of spirits, and sent to Edinburgh. 
From the able zoologists and comparative anatomists of 
thet city, we would soon procure as accurate an account 
| of the structure (external and internal) of the mermaid of 
| Shetland, as has been given by Sir Stamford Rafiles and 
| Sir Everard Home, (Phil. Trans. 1820) of the dugong, or 
| mermaid of Sumatra. 
| SEA BirDS, &c. OF THE ISLE OF MAY. 
| Mr. Pithie, the intelligent light-keeper on the Isle of 
| May, in his note to his Reiwrn to the Engineer for the 
Northern Lighthouses for October, 1828, mentions, that 
| ‘all the sea birds have now (Oct. 20) lett the island, ex- 
| cept the scarts, (cormorants, phalacrocorax carbo,) which 
}come in numbers to winter there. They roost on the 
| shelves on the west side, and also on the outer rocks of 
; the North Ness. Early in the spring they all take their 
departure, except a few which remain over the summer, 
and hatch in the cover on the west side of the island. 
Smail podleys (fry of coalfish, merlangus carbenarius ) are, 
at this season, in great numbers all around the island, 
close by the rock foot. ‘These podleys are now about three 
| inches in length.” ‘Vill nearly the end of the month, Fa- 
| renheit’s thermometer was daily about fifty degrees. 
When the temperature fell lower than this, the mercury in 
the barometer rose very high; from the 27th to the 29th 
it ranged from 30 deg. 29 min. to 30 deg. 44 min.; wind 
southerly. ‘The weather was dry, the rain-gaugé only 
giving 0.79 for the month.—£dinb. New Phil. Journ. 






























Correspondence. 


FEATS OF STRENGTH. 
ee 
TO THE BDITOR. 

$1r,—In looking over a small volume, entitled “* Moun- 
tain Dew,” edited by a Mr. M‘Kennel, I was struck by ac- 
counts of the wonderful feats of strength performed in 
the days of yore, by Hyslop, of Glenmannow, near Drum- 
lanrig Castle, in Scotland. 

In my youth I have frequently heard most of the same 
stories related by an old lady, but as appertaining toa Mr. 
Moffat, who was tenant of the farm of Muirbrock, in the 
parish of Carsephajrn, and Stewartry of Kirkcudbright; 
and, only a few years ago, I heard them again, from the 
lips of one of his grandsons, a Mr. James Hastings. 

In the story about throwing the sheep over the West 
Bow, at the Grass-market, in Edinburgh, the statement, 
| by both the lady and Mr. H. was, “that Mr. Moffat, 
| looking at an acquaintance’s flock of sheep, depreciated 
i them, saying he could throw the best wether in them 
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over the West Bow, which was a wall seventeen feet high 
and four feet ghick. A bet was the consequence: Mr. 
Moffat threw Me poor animal over; and, to his dying 
day, regretted it, precisely as mentioned in ** Mountain 
Dew,” into which it was copied, from the second volume 
of the Dumfries Magazine. 

Tadd two other storidkgof Moffat’s strength, not pub- 
lished, viz. :— gus Tage 

In his days toll-bars were first erected in Scotland, and 
the first one he cametohe inquired how much was to be paid 
for a man and horse? and was answered twopence. Well! 
says he, and how much for a man with a burden ?— 
Answer, Nothing. When, immediately dismounting, he 
took his horse on his back and carried him through,— 
merely to show his strength; for he paid the toll-keeper 
nevertheless. 

On another, the then Duke of Queensberry being at 
Drumlanrig, and fond of encouraging athletic sports, a 
number of young men were putting (or throwing) the 
stone, in presence of his Grace, when Mr. Moffat acci- 
dentally came past, and, stopping to see the amusement, 
the Duke asked him totry a throw. Moffat, throwing the 
end of his gray plaid over his shoulders, knelt down on 
both knees, and away went the stone, whistling far beyond 
the distance to which any of the rest had thrown it.— 
When rising, he said, ‘* There, lads, try if any of you can 
beat that ; and if you do, I’Jl give you another.” 

He left (if I forget not) three sons, one of whom was a 
sergeant in the Scotch Grays, and remarkably strong, al- 
though not to compare with his father. On one occasion, 
however, in a tavern, (I think in Shoe-lane,) in London, 
he fell into company with several bruisers, of the Brough- 
tonian school, who began playing tricks on, and insulting, 
the big Scotchman and his country. This he bore as long 
as he could ;—but, at length, becoming exasperated, he 
turned to and fairly thrashed nine of them. 

Oneof Mr. Moffat’s grandsonsstill, I believe, resides near 
Manchester; and the one I have before named lives near 
Dalmellington, in Scotland. 


EAGLE AND CHILD. 

Having mentioned Muirbrock, it recals to my mind a 
circumstance which happened there about thirty years 
since. 

In Galloway it is customary for the farmers’ wives to 
carry the family blankets, in spring and autumn, to the 
banks of the nearest river or lake, and have them washed. 
This frequently occupies three or four days, during which 
a tent is set up, in which the washerwomen sleep, and one 
or other keeps watch, lest the clothes should be stolen. 

A Mr. M‘Turk was, at the time, tenant of Muirbrock, 
and Mrs. M‘Turk had a washing on the banks of Loch 
Doon, and one day went down to see how the washing 
came on, accompanied by her daughter, a child of about 
two years of age. 

While Mrs. M‘Turk was speaking to the washerwomen 
the little girl wandered a short distance from her, when an 
eagle, stooping from on high, pounced down -ypon the 
little innocent, and carried it off, right acposs the lake. 
The mother’s horror and agony may be better conceived 
than described. All the men-servants were immediately 


alarmed, and despatched round the lakes but their exer-|- 


tions would have been utterly vain, had not the eagle (pro- 
bably fatigued with its burden) alighted on the opposite 
side of loch Doon, near a shepherd tending his flock. He 
observed the eagle carrying something bulky in its talons, 
and alighting, when, running to the spot, he trightened 
the rapacious bird away, and rescued the\child, whose 
head was much lacerated by the eagle’s talorts. 

This was communicated to me about fourteen years 
‘since, by a lady, in Glasgow, who, at the time the occur- 
rence took place, lived in Carsephain, and who stated that 
she had frequently seen the scars on the little girl’s head, 
and that she had the story from its parents, who remarked 
‘* how singularly fortunate it was that the eagle flew right 


across the loch, in place of going to an old castle in the 
middle, where there was an eyry.” 

The distance the child was carried is said to have been 
nearly three miles, 

Mr. and Mrs. M‘Turk, and their daughter who thus mi- 
raculously escaped, some time after removed from Muir- 
brock and settled on the farm of Barholm, belonging to 
the late Ramsay Hannay, Esq. of Kirkdale, near the road 
from Gatehouse of Fleet to Creetown, in Galloway. 

- I am, respectfully, SENEX. 

Liverpool, Dee, 12, 1828, 
= Se 
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MR. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES. 
—_— 

It is our intention to put our readers in possession 
of a much more detailed report of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s interesting lectures on the Manners, Customs, 
Antiquities, Resources, &c. &c. of the Eastern 
World; but as our report of the first of the series 
will extend to two or three pages of our work, we 
cannot spare room for it this week ; and shall, there- 
fore, commence the subject with the next Kalei- 
doscope, and proceed, without interruption, at much 
greater length than would be possible in a news- 
paper, unless almost every other subject were 
neglected. 

As Mr. Buckingham’s Manuscript Lectures are 
private and valuable literary property, it would be 
unfair and uncourteous to report them verbatim, if 
that, indeed, were practicable with so rapid a speaker. 
The report we shall give will, in all probability, 
be the longest, and most minute, that has appeared, 
or will appear, until Mr. Buckingham shall favour 
the world, as we trust he will do, with the whole, 
through the medium of the Oriental Herald. 














SHakinG CaRPetTs.—There is scarcely one public 
annoyance of more frequent occurrence than that arisin 
from the custom of shaking carpets in the streets an 
other much frequented places, especially if the passengers, 
or those who reside in the adjacent houses, happen to be 
to leeward of the shakers, who, by way of relaxation from 
their labour, ever and anon, pause to laugh at those 
whom they have half blinded and nearly suffocated with 
the dust. It is in vain for an individual to remonstrate 
against this nuisance. The shakers are generally agroup 
of from four to eight ; and any protest against their doings 
is generally answered by a more lively agitation of their 
dust-saturated carpets, or, perhaps, an independent inti- 
‘mation that they have as much right to the public street 
as others; and that, if people don’t ‘like it they may 
lump it,” @ very common vulgarism, the meaning of 
which is much better understood than its classical deriva- 
tion. Seriously, this nuisance is most annoying; and we 
notice the subject bere for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the Corporation has no power to interfere for its 
suppression, or some alteration in the process. We have 
been told that, in London, there is a by-law on the4 
subject, which obliges mavaeapens to employ men to 
shake their carpets, who make that employment a means 
of obtaining a living. 








A DANDY SORSE. 

A humble but an ingenious mechanic of Little Cox- 
well, near this town, having bestowed most of his ‘* over 
hours” during the last twelve months in endeavouring to 
bring to perfection ‘* a dandy horse,” has given publicity 
to his intention of off his Rosinante, on the 22d 
instant, by following or keeping a-head of the fox and 
houndson that day. It is not for us to anticipate the suc- 
cess or non-success of his — invention.—Devizes Gas. 

The experience we have had of the velocipede prepares 
us to believe that it may be so im as to become not 
only useful, but most agreeable.’ In its present state it is 
greatly underrated. We have ourselves seen a person pass 
over ten miles of ground, in one hour, with as little fatigue 
as he would have epee had he run in the ordinary 

¢ distance. 
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The Beauties of Chess. 








‘* Ludimus effigiem belli.”—V1DA. 
—— 
SOLUTION TO STUDY GCCII. 

WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Bishop......H—6x 1 Castle .....G—7 
2 Queen ......D—6X 2 Castle ......E—7 
3 Castle ......A—8 3 Pawn ......H—3 
4 Knight ......C 4 Pawn ......H—4 
5 Knight......E—5 5 Pawn .....H—2 
oe 6 Castle cccore eB 
.-- E—7 MATE. 


To compel the Black to win : 
1 Bishop...H—6x 1 Castle ...G—7 
2 Queen ...D—6x 2 €asile ...E—7 
3 Castle ...A—8 8 Pawn ...H—3 
4 Knight ...C—4 4 Pawn...H—4% 
5 Knight ..C—4+4toE 4 5 Pawn...H—2 
6 Knight ...G—2 6 Pawn...H—3 
7 Queen ...C—5 7 Pawn ...G—2xMaTE. 





SITUATION FOR STUDY CCIII. 
White to move and win, with a pawn, in seven moves. 



































Eo Correspondents. 


¢% In coming from our residence to the office we unluckily 
lost some notes addressed to our correspondents, which 
shall be supplied next week. 

To ovr Acrents.—In Mr. Dolier’s recent advertisement of his 
copy-buoks we omitted the following note:—** The most 
convenient mode by which booksellers in the country can 
be supplied is through their regular parcels from London, 
as Mr. Phelps, Paternoster-row, supplies all the wholesale 
houses in the metropolis.” 

Cuester Fancy BaLtit.—Our Chester readers will, we are 
confident, be pleased with us for copying the lines on the 
subject, which first appeared in the Chester Courant of last 
Wednesday. 

The verses of Clio are conceited, pedantic, and ill-written. 
We particularly admire the modesty evinced in the selection 
of the signature. It implies such a degree of self-compla- 
cency that the author can feel no mortification at any thing 
that we can offer on the subject. R > ‘ 

Amicus may be assured that we are not such gudgeons'as to 
swallow the bait to which he alludes. 4, 

Mr. BuckINGHAm’s Lectures.—We beg tO gefer our.readers to 
a brief editorial paragraph on thiss the preceding 
column of this day’s Kuleidoseope. 

Bishop Wilkins’s Mathematical Magic, and the French version 
of the Economy of Human Life, shall be resumed when our 
Christmas budget is closed for the season. 4 
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